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Tue events which have transpired in so many other and re- 
mote countries—those which are now of daily occurrence in our 
own land—are filled with more solemn warning than even the 
woes threatened by another Isaiah or Jeremiah, were such in- 
spired personages once more sent abroad to admonish the people 
of their enormities, and to call them back, under dreadful penal- 
ties, to order and virtue. The denunciation by the former of these 
prophets—* Wo to the crown of pride, to the drunkards” —* Wo to them 
that are mighty to drink wine,” is now in course of fulfilment. The 
pestilence which has scourged Asia, destroying millions, and car- 
ried off from Europe tens of thousands of her inhabitants, has 
now appeared on this continent, with all the fearful and terrific 
traits, and deadly effect, which have hitherto ditinguished it. 
We, at this time, and in this place, will not venture an opinion 
that the progress of pestilence is a special providence—the di- 
rect infliction of punishment on the sinful of the earth; but every 
individual in the community is free to proclaim, as a matter of a 
history, full of solemn warning, weighing down, perhaps, still i rd 
more his own wounded spirit, that the drunkard, the dissolute, the eee 
uncleanly—those regardless of the laws of God and the nobler 
feelings of man, have been, and continue to be in large numbers, 
the victims of the devastating cholera. Whether on the banks 
of the Ganges and the Indies, or the Wolga and the Neva-—whe- 
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ther on the Danube or the Seine, the Thames or the St. Law- 
rence, the same dread selection has been uniformly made of the 
intemperate—not merely the drunkard, but the free drinker, for 
the first and chief victims to this disease. It matters not under 
what name goes the distilled liquor drunk by the various people 
who have been destroyed by cholera. Arrack, vodky, brandy, 
gin, whiskey—all and each are now admitted to be the strongest 
allies, the most ready inviters, of this scourge. Nor is this a new 
fact in the history of epidemical and pestilential diseases. Its 
force has indeed been hitherto more successfully masked by so- 
peat end been misunderstood through ignorance. . But for a 
ong time, and oft, has its truth been proclaimed. Danger in the 
wine-cup—sickness and death in the still—has been the language 
held of late years, in nearly every section of our country. If it 
has not reached every house, and carried conviction to every in- 
habitant, let those who have scoffed at ‘Temperance Societies, 
who have ridiculed temperance reforms, who have sometimes 
for the love of opposition, sometimes from wilful ignorance, at 
times from sordid interest, insisted on the necessity of a people 
having strong drink, on the necessity of a moderate quantity of 
ardent spirits after labour and fatigue, or to keep up the body to its 
natural tone, in order to ward off disease ;—let those persons, 
we say, answer, and tell why it was, and by what means, this 
all-important knowledge of the uniformly deleterious effects 
of ardent spirits was kept back from so many of their fellow-citi- 
zens, and prevented from reaching every nook and corner of the 
land. Are the ministers of the gospel, are the judges and ex- 
pounders of our laws, are our legislators or framers of our laws, 
are our learned men, who aim at giving a direction to: public 
sentiment, are our teachers in schools and colleges, are our el- 
ders and matrons, entirely guiltless in this matter?’ Have they, 
either by their example or their opinion, in aught tended to keep 
up the too prevalent delusion, that ardent spirits, in any quanti- 
ty, under any circumstances of life and situation, is a fit drink 
for daily or habitual use. If they have, let them now behold, in 
the history and statistics of cholera, the mournful commentary 
on their doctrine, the awfully practical refutation of all their so- 
phisms. Diseases without number—insanity, apoplexy, fevers 
of the worst grade, dyspepsy in all its harassing varieties, de- 
forming discolorations and eruptions of the skin, rheumatism, 
&c., were pointed out again and again as common effects of the 
use of strong drinks. ‘The facts were as clear as any of the 
most familiar daily occurrence—but the conclusion from them 
was either denied, or. perverted from its true meaning. At length 
the Cholera came—and the evasions of the drunkard, and of the 
drunkard’s advocates, were done away with—silenced, in a man- 
ner, and by arguments which could no longer be mistaken.—It 
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was by the death of the drunkard and the alarm of the sur- 
- Vivor. 

Shall it be said that the laws of hygiene, the maxims of diete- 
tics of long and tried value, must be waived in the case of cho- 
lera—and that the rules for its prevention are new and pecu- 
liar, exceptions to the common line of conduct, as it is thought to 
be to the diseases which have hitherto afflicted mankind? So 
far from this being true, we have the most positive and conclu- 
sive evidence to show that every measure of wise precaution, 
sanctioned by time and experience, for the preservation of health 
and avoidance of disease is strictly applicable to the present 
emergency. Plain and nutritive diet, due proportion of animal 
and vegetable food ; cleanliness, by bathing and frictions of the 
skin ; clothing calculated to keep up an equable temperature 
of the body; abstinence from intoxicating drinks; exercise in a 
pure air; and equanimity of mind—are the means which, in 
this journal, we have unceasingly indicated as the best means 
of preserving bodily health and vigour, in all seasons of the year ; 
and of warding eff the attacks of epidemical diseases. ‘These 
means are now univefsally admitted to be the most effectual 
preservatives against cholera. Ardent spirits, we contended, 
was always detrimental when used as drink, or with a view to 
prevent disease, or to give additional powers of enduring fatigue. 
Our opinions in this respect, though sustained by a large body of 
evidence, were disputed, and the great and little vulgar took 
pains to show that the peopié*required some such stimulus. The 
cholera comes—and every dflirmation of ours, and of the true 
advocates of temperance, is confirmed to a tittle. If ardent spi- 
rits, under any circumstance, had the virtues attributed to them 
by their friends, this was the time to show it—when all that could 
impart healthful energy to the system was eagerly sought after. 
But vain was the appeal to the alcoholic school for maxims for 
the use of the people. For the first time they were compelled to 
admit that the use of distilled liquors was an abuse full of danger, 
carrying disease and death in its train. The East Indian, the 
Persian, the Russian, the German, the Frenchman, the Briton, 
the Canadiam, the American,—Indian and African, all felt—all 
acknowledged, the increased proneness to an attack of cholera, 
the diminished chances of recovery from it, by the use of ardent 
spirits. The stomachic bitter, the morning dram, the spirit- 
ous cordial, all lost that reputation in the eyes of the multitude 
which they had always lost in the eyes of discerning and hu- 
mane men. The strong arm of government was often interposed 
to prevent the sale of these liquors ; taverns were closed, and the 
retailing of drams forbidden. ‘To use brandy as a drink during 
the prevalence of cholera, say German accounts, is death ; and 
brandy has been thought by some the best of distilled liquors. In 
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Canada the grog-shops and taverns were closed—and the perni- 
cious effect of the use of ardent spirits emphatically dwelt on. But 
the other day, in New York, similar restrictive measures .have 
been recommended, from a deep conviction of the terrible ra- 
vages which. cholera has committed, and is committing, on the 
drunkard, and the drinker of such liquors. After. great fatigue, 
or after getting wet, a dram, or a glass of spirits and water, was 
thought useful, if not necessary. We have repeatedly shown 
the fallacy and bad consequences of this belief, and stated our 
conviction, founded on much experience of the facts of the case, 
that rest, and a light repast, often a simple warm drink, as of 
gruel, was all that ought to be taken. What is the doctrine 
orced upon people by the ravages of the cholera? We have it 
in a letter addressed the other day, on respectable medical 
ey to the chief engineer of the fire department in New 
ork :— | 

“ During the exertions at the fire, the thirst may be allayed 
by drinking warm tea—and particular caution should be taken, 
when much fatigued by labour and want of sleep, to abstain from 
drinking ardent spirits and cating a hearty meal. Abstinence and 
rest will be found the great preservatives, with care to avoid 
being chilled.” If the fireman gets wet, what is he advised to 
do ’—* To strip himself and go to bed—cover himself comforta- 
bly—abstain from taking any more than a little warm gruel or 
barley-water—and rest in bed during the following day.” 

If our readers will compare this advice with that which we 
gave our own firemen a year ago, they will see that the cholera 
does not elicit new truths, or establish new laws of hygiene, but 
a more forcibly than heretofore those of already admitted 
efficacy. 

its sare not called upon, in these times of pestilential visita- 
tion, or of the dread of such visitation, to forego the use of the 
common articles of food—meats, bread, and vegetables—we are 
not called on to desist from the use of water as a beverage—nor 
from that of milk as food and drink. The doubtful alone is 
excluded ;—such as vegetable substances which possess little nu- 
triment—cabbages, cucumbers, &c., green fruits, and the like; 
in fine, all those articles which the prudent and the observing 
have always considered to be of doubtful, if not decidedly inju- 
rious, tendency. 

There is not a single principle in the sanitary code for which 
we have contended in the volumes of this Journal, which has not 
been amply and triumphantly confirmed by the universal ‘experi- 
ence of every people on whom the cholera has committed its ra- 
vages. There is not a practice which we have denounced as 
prejudicial to health, and as inviting disease, which has not, in a 
remarkable manner, been found to predispose to, or directly bring 
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on,.an attack of cholera. And why are our opinions thus accu- 
rate? Because, divesting ourselves of a spirit of party or of sect, 
flattering no appetite or dominant interest, we have been con- 
tent to send abroad facts and lessons sanctioned by the experience 
of all ages and people, as most conducive to mental and bodily 
health, well regulated feelings and good morals. Strong in these 
facts and lessons, let our people who desire to escape the dire 


cholera, avoid the application of the “ wo” of the prophets of old 
to them. 


EFFECTS OF A BELIEF IN CONTAGION. 


Tury who cry out caution! caution! the cholera may be con- 
tagious after all, and it is better to take measures founded upon 
a belief that it isso, than to run the risk of too free an intercourse 
with the sick, or with individuals coming from infected districts, 
preach a doctrine more dreadful far in its consequences than the 
epidemic itself. - [t is unnecessary to refer to the horrid scenes 
which have resulted from the desertion of the sick in cities 
where the plague has prevailed; or to recur to those which 
nearer home have been exhibited during the prevalence of the 
saat fever. The following, which we have translaicd from Dr, 

ouselle’s communication, in reference to epidemic cholera as it 
appeared in Elbing, will exhibit in striking colours the effects 
which are likely to result from the measures, for which some 
call so loudly. 

«“ Whenever,” remarks the doctor, “all communication was 
interdicted with the inhabitants of a dwelling in which a case 
of the disease had occurred, scarcely an hour had elapsed before 
twenty to thirty persons in the immediate neighbourhood were 
found to apply for medical aid—showing strongly the influence 
of fear excited by the seclusion to which persons labouring under 
the epidemic, or suspected to have been in contact with the 
sick, were subjected. The system of seclusion not only, however, 
augmented, the number of cases, but it was found to deaden all 
the moral feelings and every principle of humanity. The slight- 
est deviation from health in an individual was the signal for de- 
serting him by his nearest relatives—no one was willing to remain 
near him from the dread of contagion, and the horrjd anticipa- 
tion of being shut out, if attacked, from all intercourse with 
their fellow-men. ‘Servants and apprentices, attacked with cho- 
lera, have been cruelly cast forth at night from their masters’ 
houses, and have been left to die in the open streets. All busi- 
ness in the neighbourhoods where the disease appeared was sus- 
pended—in consequence labourers and mechanics were thrown 
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out of employment, and unable to procure proper food and other 
necessaries, and passing their time, in common with numbers of 
idle apprentices, in dissipation, have afforded fresh food for the 
disease. 

“ No one for a moment can contemplate the condition of the 
poor beings, who were shut up in their houses to prevent the 
spread of the supposed contagion, without his heart bleeding for 
their sufferings. ‘T'wenty long days were they obliged to pass, 
deprived, in very many instances, of the kind services of either 
friend or relative—in dwellings often damp and miserable in the 
extreme—without occupation or proper nourishment. Looked 
upon by their fellows as objects of horror, in whose presence 
dwelt pestilence and death, and forced to endure all the pangs 
of disease without any one to comfort, to pity, or to assist them. 
Can we blame the poor, who, in the dread of such a species of 
cruel imprisonment, concealed the fact when the disease appeared 
amongst them? Can we be surprised that, in the dwellings thus 
closed up, new cases of the disease should have so frequently oc- 
curred ?” 

“ It is,’ adds Dr. H., “ my decided conviction, as well as that 
of my colleagues, that the intensity of the epidemic i in this place, 
(Elbing) increased just in proportion to the strictness with 
which measures for the seclusion of the sick were carried into 
effect.” 


MAXIMS FOR THE SEASON, 


Keep yourself as cool as possible—Although we are well aware, 
that by many, this direction will be treated with ridicule, it 
constitutes, nevertheless, one of the chief means for preserving 
health during the warm season. It does not imply that you are 
to live in an ice-house, or to seek for any artificial refrigerant, 
but simply to avoid all unnecessary excitement whether méral 
or physical. 

Let your clothing be light and loose-—At the samé time that 
this maxim is adhered to, care must be taken, whenever an 
sudden reduction of temperate occurs, to adapt the clothing to 
this change ; hence, a warmer dress will be required early in 
the morning and late at night, than during the middle of the 
day. 

When in a state of profuse perspiration, never throw off a por- 
tion of your clothing —The best plan in such cases is to retire 
er ha within doors, and change the damp clothes for 
others perfectly dry, the whole surface of the body being pre- 
vidusly well rubbed with a towel. ‘The same precaution is pro- 
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per when you have been accidentally wet by a shower of 
rain, 

Eat moderately of plain wholesome food—The system demands 
a much less amount of food in summer than in winter—the sen- 
sation of hunger or emptiness should, however, always be avoid- 
ed; but let whatever aliment is taken be plain, light and easy 
of digestion. While the ordinary condiments, in moderation, 
are not improper, stimulating the stomach by food highly 
seasoned is invariably injurious. It is not true that spices com- 
municate tone to the digestive organs. 

Fresh meat, in moderation, is to be pr eferre od in warm weather, to 
that which is salted, dried or smoked.—It is perfectly absurd to sup- 
pose, as some do, that the latter constitutes a more wholesome 
food in summer than fresh meat. On the contrary, salted, 
dried, and smoked meats, are less nutritious, more stimulat- 
ing, and less easy of digestion than fresh meat, consequently, 
they have a greater tendency to excite and disturb the sto- 
mach. 

Avoid all unripe, flatulent and acid fruits, and such as are diffi- 
cult of digestion—A large number of the bowel complaints, 
fevers, and choleras, which occur in the warm season, may be 
attributed to a neglect of this rule. Immoderate eating of any 
kind of fruit, it may be proper to observe, is injurious to thé 
stomach. 

Drink nothing but water—The experience of the last fifteen 
years, in almost every climate, and at every season of the 
year, has shown incontestibly that the water drinker is far 
Jess liable to disease of every ‘kind, and especially of the stomach 
and bowels, than he who makes use of either distilled or fer- 
mented liquors. The epidemic cholera, while it has consigned 
millions of the latter to the grave, has attacked but few who 
habitually refrain from the use of all intoxicating drinks. 
During the warm season, and especially during the present sum- 
mer and autumn, they who wish to av oid an attack of the cho- 
lera, will act wisely in making water, toast-water, or an infu- 
sion v® the slightly aromatic herbs their common drink. 

Never drink large draughts of cold water, éspecially when in a pro- 
fuse perspiration or when ‘exhausted by fatigue—Hydrant or river 
water, that has stood a short time after it has been drawn, drank 
in moderation, will never produce any inconvenience; and all 
should recollect, that a small quantity of water leisurely swal- 
lowed is far more effectual in allaying thirst, than large draughts 
hastily swallowed. 

Rise early in the morning.—By rising during the summer with 
the sun, we gain two or more hours, at the most pleasant part 
of the day, and when exercise and labour can be the most ad- 
vantageously pursued, while we avoid spending so much time 
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exposed to the enervating influence of a warm bed and a con- 
fined atmosphere. 

Never walk in the sun without an umbrella—The shade of an 
umbrella is a very great protection against the injury which 
is So liable to result from exposure to the direct rays of the sun. 
We have often thought that all mechanics who are obliged to la- 
bour in the open air would be immense gainers in comfort and 
in health, were they guarded, in summer, from the sun by an 
awning or a shed of boards. The additional trouble and ex- 
pense the erection of such a screen would create would be am- 
ply repaid by its good effects. 

If possible, remain within doors, during the middle of the day, from 
twelve to three o’clock—This maxim might be followed by a larger 
number of persons than would at first be supposed. Early ris- 
ing and a diminution of secular helydays, spent too often in dis- 
sipation and in incurring diseases which cause the loss of many 
other days, would make up, to the lower class of mechanics who 
work in the open air, the time lost by leaving work during the 
period specified. 

When fatigued, or in a profuse perspiration, never lie down upon 
the ground, or fall asleep in the open air.—By such imprudence 
the body becomes always more or less chilled, and diseases of a 
very dangerous character are often produced. 

Keep the body strictly clean by frequent bathing—They who ne- 
glect this maxim, deprive themselves of a very powerful safeguard 
to health, and a source of real enjoyment. 

Never use a cold bath when the body is in a state of exhaustion 
from fatigue or perspiration. Without entering into a considera- 
tion of all the rules to be observed in bathing, we think it im- 
meray to urge upon our readers the foregoing precautions. 

any persons who would hesitate to wet their lips with cold wa- 
ter, plunge their bodies fearlessly into the river, or a cold bath, at 
a time when from the energies of the system being reduced, the 
most serious injury is to be apprehended from the chill which 
invariably results. 

Never sleep in crowded apartments, nor with a draft of air blow- 
ing upon the bed. During sleep the system is always more liable 
to suffer from morbific causes than when awake; hence the im- 
pure and confined air of a crowded chamber, and the chill pro- 
duced by a current of air is far more deleterious during, the 
night than they would be during the day. We wish it to be un- 
derstood, however, that while we deprecate in the strongest 
_ terms, the habit of sleeping exposed to a draft of air, we at the 
same time insist upon the necessity of a free ventilation of the 
bed-chamber, which can readily be effected, particularly when 
the room is sufficiently spacious, and properly constructed, 
without any infringement of the maxim we have laid down. 
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AMATEUR CHOLERA DOCTORS. 


Ar the present moment, when the minds of tht whole com- 
munity are alarmed by the anticipation of an evil which they 
are told is shortly to overtake them—when every trifling ail 
ment, or unusual sensation in the stomach, is converted by the 
imagination into the premonitory symptoms of a most rapid and 
fatal disorder, the guardians of the public health cannot too fre- 
quently nor too loudly warn all classes of the danger they incur 
by an imprudent resort to medicines, whether procured under 
their proper names, from the shop of the apothecary, or various- 
ly mixed, compounded, and disguised, in the secret laboratory of 
the professed empiric. 

Though we have for many years back been disgusted with 
the impudence and insolence of domestic as well as public 
quacks—though we have witnessed numerous instances, in our 
time, of the destruction of health and of life, by the ill-timed in- 
terference and misapplied remedies of the first, and by the 
vaunted panaceas, balsams, tonic mixtures, and pure vegetable 
elixirs, of the last, yet we must confess that at no period have 
we known quackery, of every species, prevail to a greater ex- 
tent than at the present. 

That the regular quack should take advantage of the excited 
state of the public mind, to rob the ignorant of their money and 
their health, is not at all surprising—it is merely labouring in 
his vocation; but he constitutes only a part of the nuisance 
which has within a few weeks increased amongst us. The ama- 
teur physician, who formerly confined his practice to his own 
family, or exerted his skill only on some poor servant or depen- 
dent, now runs from house to house, giving his advice, and urg- 
ing upon all, his remedies, either for the prevention or cure of a 
disease, the very nature and symptoms of which he tacitly con- 
fesses he is ignorant of. ) 

Many, too many, really well-meaning and humane individuals, 
are at this very moment circulating among the fearful and cre- 
dulous, prescriptions for the cure of cholera, which, if taken, are 
of a character well adapted to increase the spread as well as the 
mortality of the disease, should we be visited by it. We meet, 
indeed, with scarcely any one who is not supplied with a certain 
cure for cholera that has been recommended to him by a friend 
or neighbour. Some of these “cures” are said to have per- 
formed. wonders, in the hands of a certain physician, in Asia, Eu- 
rope, Africa, or America. The ample details which we possess 
of the different remedies that have been employed in various 
countries in the treatment of the epidemic, and of their effects, 
Vor. ITI.—44 
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are silent, it is true, in regard to these wonder-working cures— 
but then Mr. or Mrs. A. or B., living in Chesnut, Arch, or Race 
street, attests to the fact, and that is suflicient—testimony in fa- 
vour of quack remedies, or the prescriptions of amateur physi- 
Cians, are not to be tested by the strict rules of evidence. 

There is a degree of self-confidence about these unprofessional 
cholera doctors, which is really unsufferable. They very boldly 
accuse the medical profession of being ignorant of the nature and 
proper treatment of the disease, and assure the public that it is 
on this account alone they offer their services to those who may 
be in danger of suffering from the malady. ‘They conceive, such 
are their very words, that the causé of humanity demands this 
extraordinary step. Ask these humane advisers where they ac- 
quired that knowledgeyig relation to the present epidemic, of 
which our physicians are presumed to be wanting—and the only 
sources to which they can refer are, perhaps, the voluntary sur- 
mises of some newspaper scribbler, or the valuable communica- 
tion of a common sailor, who was attacked with the disease dur- 
ing his last India voyage. If our physicians are unable to un- 
derstand the disease, and to devise a plan for its treatment, with 
their knowlege of the principles of medicine, and all the facts 
that the experience of fifteen years has accumulated in reference 
to it, the public are in a sad condition, when they have to trust 
their lives, should it come amongst us, to men without the form- 
er, and incapable of making use of the latter. 

It should be recollected that epidemic cholera is, of all dis- 
eases, the one in the treatment of which quackery and ignorance 
will be the least able to decieve the public. It is an affection of 
such rapid progress, that but little time is allowed for the em- 
ployment of the proper remedies. In the words of one who has 
attentively studied the disease in the hospitals of India, “ the loss 
of a few hours, after the attack, is often the loss of life.’ The 
period during which medical treatment can be expected to do 
any good, is, at least, much too short to permit the common plan 
of trying the effects of remedies advised by the ignorant, before 
those which are adapted to the case are had recourse to, being 
practised with safety. The disease is of too violent a character, 
in the majority of instances, to expect a favourable result, when 
an active and judicious treatment has not been adopted from the 
very first. In the epidemic cholera, it can never with propriety be 
said, that if a given prescription do no good, it can do no harm. 
An inert, equally with an improper practice, is destructive of the 
patient’s life. 

We trust that these circumstances will be duly considered by 
every one, but especially by such as may feel themselves tempt- 
ed to proffer their advice in relation to the prevention and cure 
of cholera, while they are as ignorant of the very symptoms of 
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the disease as they are of all medical subjects; that the amateur 
doctor will either resign into the hands of competent medical at- 
tendants, the treatment of those attacked, or assume to himself 
all the awful responsibility consequent upon his ill-judged in- 
terference. 


WINE DRINKING IN FRANCE. 

TueERE is a sensible article, under the above head, in the Ge- 
nius of ‘Temperance for July 18. We shall introduce our own 
observations on this subject by prefixing the opening paragraph. 
In it we are told that “ the number of gallons of wine consumed 
in France in the year 1831, as stated by an English paper, on 
authentic documents, was 519,135,091 gallons! A Paris letter 
writer says, ‘there are, perhaps, 100,000 souls in Paris that 
are intoxicated, more or less, once a week.’ This shows what is 
done with the five hundred millions of gallons of wine.” The 
testimony of Dr. Hewitt, who visited France on purpose to ascer- | 
tain the habits of the. people in this respect, is given, to show 
that ‘ they are burnt up with wine.’ 

Out of these facts has arisen a question more of curiosity than 
of practical yalue—viz: Whether the French people, who thus 
suffer from intemperance, use the mild wine of the country, or 
prepare-it with brandy, as is done for the purpose of exporting it ¢ 
We can ourselves answer the question—by saying that the peo- 
ple of France and Southern Germany, and Italy, do both; they 
drink the mild wine and the brandied wine, and, on occasions, at 
first sparingly, and after a time more freely, the brandy itself. 
And what does this prove? Why, surely, what we have already 
insisted on in the pages of this Journal, and elsewhere—more 
especially in the Anniversary Address of the Pennsylvania 'Tem- 
perance Society for 1831—that there is a close alliance between 
wine drinking and brandy drinking, and that he who begins with 
a weak wine, is seldom content, if he has it in his power, until 
he drinks a stronger wine, and so on, taking his degrees in drink- 
ing, until, before he is aware of it, he is a regularly dubbed and 
admitted drunkard. 

There is a great deal of misconception of the habits of the people 
of vine-growing countries. When, two years ago, we attempted to 
correct some of the prevalent errors on this subject, we were lis- 
tened to with evident mistrust in the accuracy of our statements, 
although they were, in part, the result of personal observation, 
and partly obtained from official documents. We showed that 
diseases, of great number and violence, were recorded, in the 
French hospitals, as the direct effect of the ‘abuse of wine.’ We 
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might have added a few incidents, coming directly under our 
own eyes, as illustrative of the wine-drinking practices of the 
French people. We have often seen crowds of the inhabitants 
of Paris returning from outside the walls, or barriers, as they are 
called, of a Sunday evening, after they had been freely indulg- 
ing themselves in drinking wine. ‘The reason they had gone out of 
the city to drink, was on account of the wine being so much cheap- 
er than that which had been subjected to the high duty which 
is imposed on it before it can be introduced within the walls. On 
these occasions we have often seen many persons reeling along 
intoxicated, and some beastly drunk, and a large number more 
loud and noisy in the expression of their mirth than might seem 
suitable to the day, or to good breeding and social order. 

We well remember the jeopardy in which we were placed, on 
our return to Paris from Versailles, where we had been to wit- 
ness the festivities attendant on the celebration of the fete of St. 
Louis, the titular saint of the then king of France. Our danger 
was from the drunkenness of our coachman, who gave his horses 
both whip and reins, dashing along at full gallop, and regardless 
both of the remonstrancesof the passengers and of any other vehi- 
clein his way. Ere long he ran us up between a heavy wagon and 
a hackney-coach; the concussion with the former would have 
caused an upset, but for the opportune position of the latter, which 
served to right us. A female, riding on the top of our carriage, was 
thrown on the road by the shock; but she fortunately received 
no material injury. Naturally vexed at the misconduct of their 
driver, some of the passengers, amongst whom was the late Dr. 
Seybert, of this city, preferred a complaint against him, at the 
office to which the coach belonged. Our readers will hardly 
guess what was the atonement made to the injured female! It was 
alleged by the owners of the coach, that although the coachman 
drove too hard, yet that the woman would not have fallen off 
if she had not been a little disguised, or slightly muddled, with 
drinking—* un peu prise.” And what was the proof of her 
being in liquor! Why, forsooth, because, after being thrown 
from the top of a coach, with some force on the ground, she was 
so affected by the shock as to be for a time giddy, and sick at 
her stomach, and to throw up its contents, including some wine 
which she had drunk. We do not relate this little incident to 
the disparagement of French morals or gallantry, but to show 
that a drunken coachman excited no animadversion from his 
employers—and that for a female to drink too much wine, 
was not looked upon as any unusual or extraordinary thing— 
since the fact was so readily assumed, in this case, to shield the 
coachman from punishment. 

At the period when we were in Paris, and things have not, in 
this respect, been improved since, our eyes frequently lighted on 
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accounts of the trials of soldiers for insubordination and other 
misconduct, and very commonly the cause was stated to be in- 
toxication. ‘The fact is, that soldiers off duty will adjourn toa 
cabaret, or petty tavern, call for a bottle of. wine, experience 
just stimulation enough from it to make them call for another, 
and perhaps yet another, and before they part they must pledge 
each other in a glass or two of eau de vie, (brandy)—Of the 
mood in which they are by this time, any one may judge—and 
also their readiness to engage, without much persuasion, in a 
fresh bout, with other of their non- military friends. 

At the last anniversary meeting of the Pennsylvania Tempe- 
rance Society, it was asserted by one of the speakers, whose of- 
fice led him to such inquiries, and whose known cautious charac- 
ter would be a guaranty of the correctness of his assertions, that 
a large proportion of the crimes in France were the direct effect 
of intoxication, or the use of intoxicating liquors. 

We have yet a few words for the venders and gullible buyers 
and drinkers of pure port wine, which we must defer to another 
time. : 


CHARACTER OF A TRUE PHYSICIAN. 


Tue true physician will not seek to cure diseases by trick, 
but by skill; not by the magical agency of a nostrum, or spe- 
cific, but by the judicious use of those means which the ex- 
perience of former times has placed in his hands. Nor will he 
be contented with understanding the structure and physiology 
of the body alone ; but will seek to estimate and to regulate the 
corresponding influence of the mind. He will judge when it 
is proper to soothe and encourage the patient, when to alarm his 
fears, and when to animate his hopes. Although he may seek, 
on some occasions, to prevent surprise, and to. ‘blunt the keen 
edge of affliction, yet will he never forfeit his patient's confi- 
dence by violating the truth. In the treatment even of incurable 
disorders, he will still endeavour to alleviate or soften those ca- 
lamities which he is unable to avert. When he can do nothing 
else, he may still, in the language of the poet, 


“ Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death.” 


Even in the last solemn hour, a judicious physician will be re. 

arded as a friend, under whose care the dying man will utter his 
latest breath with more complacency. The value of a physician’s 
attendance is likewise very sensibly felt by the friends and fa- 
mily of the sick. ‘They are relieved from a heavy weight of re- 
sponsibility; from the doubts and fears of erring in matters 
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which may be of importance, and from the painful task of judg- 
ing often between jarring_opinions officiously obtruded upon 
them. For these things an appeal to the true physician is the 
proper remedy; and not only his skill, but his prudence, should 
be such as to inspire confidence, to remove difficulties, and to 
enable him to take upon himself, if necessary, the entire charge 


and management of the sick. 
\ 


COURAGE A PREVENTIVE OF DISEASE. 


Tere is.scarcely an individual who has not, at some time or 
other, experienced the powerful influence which mental distress 
exercises over the body—crippling its energies, and increasing the 
amount and certainty of any impending danger. Even in those 
scenes painted by the imagination of the student of nature, we 
find that the depressing affections of the mind are invariably re- 
presented as exercising a powerful influence over the physical fa- 
culties. There is scarcely a traveller who has not been reminded 
of this great influence whenever he has met with difficulties that 
were to be surmounted, and dangers that were to be braved, be- 
fore he could reach the point it was his ambition to attain. The 
fearful and despairing, under such circumstarfces, are lost—his 
own imaginary estimate of the difficulties and the dangers, cause 
these to have the same influence as though they were in this 
manner actually magnified, and he either gives up his enterprize 
in despair, or, sinking beneath his fears and anxieties, becomes 
the victim of some quick-destroying disease. But, when nerved 
by courage, he determines to conquer every obstacle, and over- 
come every difficulty, he always finds the second less formidable 
than the first, and the danger and the difficulty invariably dimi- 
nish in proportion to the confidence and boldness he acquires. 
Not less true are these facts in relation to morbid influences, and 
to disease ;—an individual, buoyed up with courage, stands in 
less danger of either, than the fearful and despondent would un- 
der even a far less degree of exposure. The very air, which is 
breathed by the first with impunity, enkindles mortal disease in 
the enervated frame of-the latter. Even when danger is afar 
off, the dread of its approach is almost as fata! to the timid as 
its presence. Hence the importance, in seasons like the pre- 
sent, of removing all unnecessary alarm and excitement, and 
of strengthening the courage and the confidence of every 
class of our citizens. We have not taken all the precautions 
within our power against the occurrence of an epidemic, when 
public and private nuisances are removed. The poorer classes 
must be employed, that their spirits may not be permitted to 
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droop; we must not only content them by affording them the 
mere necessaries of life, but cheer, by affording them, if possible, 
some of its comforts. Among those in more easy circum- 
stances, we must divert the attention from the malignant 
character of the prevailing disease—and dissipate, as much as 
possible, those alarms and anxieties in regard to its nature 
which enervate both body and mind. If by these means we do 
not always prevent disease, we shall at least induce that salu- 
tary state of the system which disarms the malady of all its dan- 
gers: for, as king John says, “ to fear a fever, gives streryth 
unto a fever.” 


INFLUENCE OF MENTAL AFFECTIONS. 













Tue loss, unworthiness, or ingratitude of friends—separation 
from parents—regret for past follies—anxiety about the future, 
a in too many cases, the full enjoyment of the present. 

hey are the fruitful cause of those “nervous and bilious” affec- 
tions, of which numbers are the victims, at the commencement of Bi 
the third period of life ; these precursors of palsy and of gout may, aI 
in various instances, be traced to regret, to deep-felt sorrow, to 
disappointments, and to intense anxiety of the mind. To attempt 
to regulate the actions and functions of the body, without paying 
any attention to those of the mind,is like sitting down contented 
upon escaping one evil, while another of equal importance is still 
impending. 
















“ The Fatal Nuptials.” 


“ Sortry, gently, then, my gallant white palfrey,” said he, as his 
horse, on reaching a piece of even sward, leaned on his bit, and 
showed his inclination for a canter by the road, “ we shall be at 
Florence soon enough—soon enough for me, at least ;” and then 
Messer Bondelmonte mused to himself. “It is too late repining, 
but, in truth, I have been too obedient, in a matter of such en- 
during importance, to the will or the wishes of others. What is 
it to me, that the broad and fertile lands of the Amadei family, to 
be in dowry to my bride, lie close to mine, if my heart is to be as 
remote from her as hence to the pole? What are the jewels 
and the gold, and the diamonds and the pearls, for which they 
have ransacked Florence and Venice, richer still, if they can- 
not create an appetite where there is none? And will her 
splendid robes, her velvets, and her eastern shawls, have power 
to hide from an unlucky husband the defects of face or figure? I 
am not as avaricious as my kindred, or my avarice is in female 
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beauty, that I adore, and had always hoped to possess, in her 
who should have been my bride. Yes, [ would give many of 
Clorinda’s fat acres on the Arno, for a fairer colour on her cheek 
and brow; I would give her tall castle for a graceful feminine— 
truly feminine form; her diamonds I would barter for brilliant 
eyes—her pearls for better teeth—and her velvets and her silks, 
though all of the bright Tyrian die, | would willingly surrender 
for a better colour on Clorinda’s temper, which is dark and rough 
as that peasant’s coat. And are all my youthful dreams of love- 
liness and love—love passionate, yet legitimate—the sacred and 
reciprocated flame of a young and confiding wife, to come to 
this '—And am I not to know the domestic bliss—the hallowed 
affections, that gather round the social hearth, when a marriage 
is assorted—and are all those bright soul-filling scenes of my 
imagination, where a beautiful bride hung on my neck, in sweet 
tears at every parting, and bounded and glow ed with joy at my 
every return!—Are these, indeed, to be but pictures of the 
brain, with no counterpart or reality? Well, well, it must be 
even so—I have gone too far to recede, I must go on. A plague 
on the palfrey, how impatient is the beast—I must go on to F'lo- 
rence and sign the settlements, and, love or not love, prepare to 
marry Clorinda degli Amadei.” 
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